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dor£ as a sculptor 




HE fertility of the genius of M. Dore is without 
parallel in the history of Art. In 1862, when 
he was twenty-nine years old, he had produced 
forty-four thousand designs. Many of these, of 
course, are but sketches, but the character and 
force of his early sketches were the qualities that 
laid the foundation of his fame. What his hands 
have wrought during the last fifteen years we have not learned ; 
but during this period of his career much of the skill that was 
formerly given to work of at times microscopic delicacy has been 
devoted to the covering of canvases containing six hundred square 
feet and upward apiece. This rate of production betrays an ar- 
tistic fury of impatience. In presence of such sheer hard work 
the critic has, however, but too often felt that M. Dore was not 
doing justice to himself. A comparison between the impression 
produced by a visit to some new painting, when fresh, and by a 
second after the work had been exposed to the atmosphere of a 
crowded gallery for six or twelve months, made the observer con- 
scious of a rapid fading in tones which at first were marvellously 
brilliant. In 1866, on the first exhibition of the 'Paolo and Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,' the Art Journal called attention to the solid, 
well-wrought, careful impasto of that finest work of the artist ; 
and concluded, " Let M. Dore paint thus, and his fame will take 
care of itself." Since that time how much has he produced ! And 
how charming have been some of his creations — such as the An- 
dromeda, painted in 1868 ; the tragic poem of the " Neophyte ; " 
the mournful divinity of the Christ leaving the Pratorium ! Under 
all this, however, the artist has betrayed, by the very index of the 
scale that he has adopted, his own dissatisfaction with his work. 
His high ideal has ever been in advance of his execution, though 
he has given to the latter time and labour without precedent. Yet 
the patience which gave its value — not as design, but as main- 
d'muvre — to the ' Francesca,' has not, to our knowledge, been re- 
peated. The artistic fury is too fierce, we have long felt, to find 
appropriate expression by the use of the materials of the painter. 
It demanded, like the rage of Michael Angelo, the resistance of 
clay or of marble to enforce its restriction within the limits of what 
is most excellent in Art. 

We have therefore anticipated the success of Gustave Dore in 
sculpture. The restless fury of Art is the birthright of the sculp- 
tor. The chips of marble flew from under the chisel of Michael 
Angelo like hail. The difference between the blow of a chisel 
and the stroke of a pencil is one of kind rather than of degree. 
The genius that seeks expression in the colossal is sculptural rather 
than pictorial. A visit to M. Dore's studio will show that this ap- 
preciation is correct. 

Of the two works in the round by M. Dore we now have to de- 
scribe, we will first mention that in which, in our opinion, the artist 
has been least successful. It is a female figure, draped in a robe 
spangled with stars, and holding aloft a circlet of stars, of which 
the diameter is a little more than half the height of the figure. 
The feet are borne up by clouds, grouped with boy angels, and a 
crescent below recalls the design of Murillo's ' Assumption of the 
Virgin,' so well known by the engraving by Lessore. M. Dore, 
however, has not fallen into the error of this engraver, namely, the 
diminution of the size of the head of his figure. The proportions 
are faultlessly accurate. The modelling is noble, graceful, and of 
the utmost purity. The countenance is extremely poetical. What 
Dor6 has seen, and intended to make others see, in many a female 
face, which was anything but agreeable as actually left on canvas 
or on paper, is wrought out perforce in the clay, and its beauty 
has thus become tangible. Our criticism is, that the design is bet- 
ter fitted for painting than for sculpture. Flying, or lightly poised 
figures, afford so strong a contrast between the weight of the ma- 
terial and the idea of aerial movement, that to present them in 



the round is usually held to be an offence against the soundest 
rules of glyptic art. It is only in low-relief that such a figure will 
be attempted by the experienced and judicious sculptor. Clouds, 
moreover, are inadmissible in marble, even in relief, according to 
any severe taste ; and outstretched arms, however beautifully 
modelled, give a sense of pain to the eye after a time, and rather 
befit a caryatid than a piece of true sculpture. With this criti- 
cism we exhaust our objections. The group is a painter's design, 
wrought out with as much fidelity, poetic force, and beauty, as are 
attainable, for such a design, in clay. And it is only fair to add 
that the Nike of Pceonius of Mende, a contemporary of Phidias, 
recently discovered at Olympia, is represented flying down from 
heaven, her right foot just touching a rock, and her drapery borne 
back by the opposing air. The true key to the difficulty is, no 
doubt, to be found in the architectural setting and permanent illu- 
mination of the figure. 

Of the second group, ' Fate and Love,' we hesitate to speak 
out. Were it readily accessible to the English public, we should 
have no hesitation whatever. The terms of admiration which it 
deserves would not then run the risk of appearing exaggerated. 
The highest hope that any friend of M. Dore could form of the 
future, triumphs of this artist are justified by this noble group. An 
aged woman, draped in a grandly modelled mantle that shades her 
head like a hood, is seated. Resting on her knees stands the al- 
most nude figure of Love ; his head rises nearly to the lower part 
of the face of Fate. Two short outspread wings resemble those 
of the lovely amorini of Raphael. The right hand of Love rests 
on his bow. The thread of Fate runs through the fingers of his 
left hand to those of the left hand of Fate ; while the shears held 
in the right hand of the latter are in act to sever the thread. The 
modelling of the boy's form indicates the most thoughtful study 
of the antique ; the upturned face is a poem in itself. It is diffi- 
cult to refer to any example in sculpture which can give an idea of 
the grandeur of the head, or of the force of the veined hands of 
Fate. The drapery is not that of the finest style of Greek Art. It 
is of a style peculiar to itself, massive, grave, and pictorial. The 
features of Fate are those of a Roman Sibyl ; the expression is at 
once tender and unrelenting. The true instinct of the sculptor is 
displayed in the shadows cast by the hood, by the wings of Love, 
and by the folds of the drapery, under an illumination from above. 
It may seem to those who have not studied the group to be an ex- 
aggeration to say that it recalls the memory at once to the Elgin 
room at the British Museum and to the Medici Chapel at Florence. 
But ' Fate and Love ' would bear to be placed between the torso 
of the Ilyssus and the helmed and brooding statue of Lorenzo de' 
Medici. 

We have had repeated opportunities of recording our opinion as 
to this artist, whose works are. becoming more and more popular 
in England ; they are, for the most part, if not always, efforts of 
lofty genius. He has marvellous facility in dealing with every 
branch of his vast subject, and is equally great in each department 
of it. But his industry is as marvellous as his intellectual power ; 
it seems as if in him to think was to execute. Large masses of 
canvas give continual evidence of labour ; that which one would 
expect to be the result of a year's efforts appears as the produce 
of barely a month. He has hardly passed the meridian of life, yet 
the works of his mind and hand might fill a gallery ten times the 
length and breadth of that which is so well filled in the chief Art- 
avenue of London. 

M. Dore's efforts as a sculptor induce the remark that he is only 
following the examples which we are now witnessing of painters 
seeking reputation in " fresh fields and pastures " hitherto un- 
known to them. Sir Edwin Landseer began it among ourselves, 
and both here and in Paris are eminent painters invading, with 
success, the domains of the sculptor. 



